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Six eminent | 
churchmen appeal 


to every vicar 


WE CAN HAVE WAR OR 
CIVILISATION—NOT BOTH 
HE signatures of distinguished 
‘ Churchmen are attached to a 
letter being sent to all Church of | 
England clergy asking them to re- 
consider their attitude to war. | 
The letter, sent out by sthe Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, is signed by Edward 
Carpenter, Canon of Westminster; L. W. 
Grensted, Inte Nolloth Professor ol the 
Philosophy of the Christian Religion, Uni- 
Versity of Oxford; Perey Hartill, Arch- | 
deacon of Stoke-on-Trent; W. H. G. 
Holmes, of the Oxford Mission Brotherhood 
of the Epiphany in India; C. E. Raven, 
Warden of Madingley Hall, Cambridge, 
and late Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Iniversity of Cambridge; Denis Tyndall, 
Yovost of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth; 
Hayry eC. W. Mills. General Secretary, 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship. They write: 
Dear Brouner, 
We are al aware of the growing danger 


Of yer anotner war. Muyge learmamene 
Schemes, Inciuding ithe development of 
atomic weapons and vaclerigioyicar Wwar- 


tare, together with mounting international 

tension surely suggest that we yeconsider 

Our attitude to war in the light of our 

Christian Faith. 

We believe that many of the clergy are 
Perplexed by this issue: they hate the very 
thought of war, with all its attendant evils, 
and yet doubt whether the pacifist position 
can ve upheld. In this connectlon we ask 
you to examine the following points :— 

1. The Christian Church has never re- 
garded war as being other than evil. 
Being unable to stop war she has tried 
to limit the evil by developing the doc- 
trine of the Just War. 

2. It is impossible to limit modern war- 
fare. The traditional distinction be- 
tween civilians and combatants has 
broken down, both through the accep- 
tance of the idea of “total war” and 
through the development of aerial 
bombing. roe 

8. There nave always been within the 
Church those who reject the belief 
that war may in certain circumstances 
be justified as the lesser of two evils. 
This witness has increased consider- 
ably in recent years, and pacifists are 
now to be found in almost every part 
of the Church. 

4. Our experience of the last two wars 

has proved that war cannot provide a 

satisfactory solution in the conflict of 

aims and ideals between nations. The 

Lambeth Conference Committee in 

1948 declared “ We can, have war or 

civilisation—not both.” 

5. An ordered peaceful world is some- 
thing for which Christians must work 
and pray, believing such a world to be 
the sacramental expression of the 
nature of reality as revealed in the 
Blessed Trinity—diversity in unity. 
6. Christians are conmitted to the belief 

that the Cross is the only weapon cap- 
able of finally overcoming: strife and 
enmity, because the wavy of Divine 
Love is the wav of acreptine suffer- 
ing, never of inflicting it. 

If in view of these considerations you 
desire to examine the suhiect further, we 
will gladly supply vou with literature set- 
ting: out the case for pacifism within the 
Anglican Communion: and will do our best 
to answer any auestions you may care to 
Put to us 


South Africa: The 


law of the jungle 


By 0. CALDECOTT 


ACCORDING to The Times (Nov. 29) 
S. Africa’s Minister of Justice has 
Announced that the Government intends 
Seeking ‘extended powers to combat riots 
and defiance of the Jaw along lines similar 
© those being introduced in Kenya to deal 
With Mau Mau.” . 
, Justifying this intention, Mr. Swart said 
Nobody can fight the law of the jungle 
With the rule of law” (It has always been 
Said that the rule of law was introduced, | 
€veloped or came into existence precisely | 
to do this, but let’s not quibble). 
Although its details are not yet known, 
@ may be sure that this new legislation 
Will indeed be jungle law: perhans histor- 
8ns will one day date the consolidation of 
uth African fascism from November 28. 


1950 when, with a glance of gratitude to 
"ne British Colonia] Office, a South African 
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Big crowd hear Fenner Brockway and Leslie Hale 


KENYA: WILL 


iT BE 
MALAYA? 


economic and 


social life are intolerabie 


P.N. REPORTER 


HE leaders of the Kenya African Union—Odede, the President, Awori, 
the Treasurer, and Joseph Makumbri, the Secretary, are making an 
appeal to the African people to put aside the method of ‘violence, to 
organise their strength, and express that organisation in ‘constructive 


ways, Without themselves becoming 
This news was given to a crowded m 


poisoned by racial hatred. 
eeting in Holborn Hall, London, last Friday, 


by Fenner Brockway, MP, who with Leslie Hale reported on their recent fact-finding 


visit to Kenya. 


From the chair, Canon L. J. Collins said: 
“Nothing but good can come out of such 
a meeting as this, provided there are 
enough of us here who are genuinely con- 
cerned about the truth, and genuinely 
anxious to see established in Africa, a 
mutual sespect for the dignity of every 
person, based upon a love of justice, peace 
and goodwill, and upon a thatred of all op- 
pression and self-interest. 

Fenner Brockway said that when the 
Kenya African Union invited Leslie Hale 
and himself to go on a visit to Kenya as 
their guests, they replied that they would 
be happy to do so, provided they could see 
conditions wth their own eyes, and ex- 


press their conclusions faithfully on their 


from 440 to 1,000 persons to the squara 
mele. It was economically impossible for 
them ito tive by the agriculture which was 
their traditional life. 

Nearly all the other tribes, with the ex- 
ception of the Masai, were also suffering 
from land ‘hunger. 

The second reason was that ithe old Afri- 
ean tribal system had been destroyed, 
without any satisfying alternative. 

At one time the chiefs of the Kikuyu 
were the fathers and spokesmen of their 
people, but with one or two exceptions that 
had now ceased, and the chief was now an 
administrator for the Government. 

The council of elders; into which a pro- 
gressive elected element entered, was denied 


return. They also told the Union that they the powers it used to have, because it came 
would shave three objects in making the into conflict with the district commissioner. 


trip—to seek to learn the facts, to en- 
courage the large body of Africans who 
were opposed to violence, and to seek a 
basis of racial co-operation founded on jus- 
tice, and moving towards an equal demo- 
cracy. 


Hindered by police escort 


Dealing with their search for facts, Fen- 
new Brockway said ithey aad met representz- 
tives of every section of the four-racial 
community—the 53 million Afrizans, the 
90,000 Asians, the 30,000 Europeans and the 
12,000 Arabs. They saw the Governor- 
General, Sir Evelyn Baring, several mem- 
bers of the Government and of the different 
groups in the Legislative Council, whe offi- 
cers of the Kenya African Union, and many 
others. 

Their one difficulty had been the police 
escort which the Government insisted on 
providing for them; the house where they 
lived was surrounded day and night by 
armed Askaris, with three European 


officers, and when they made a trip into | 


the Fort Hall district, they were pro- 

tected by 27 armed men and their officers. 

During this trip, they did not dare to 
cross the road to speak to Africans, though 
many were lined up waiting to speak to 
them, because they knew that if they did 
so, 2 crowd would gather, and any meetiny 
of Africans was prohibited. Moreover, they 
knew that any Individuals whom they in- 
vited to speak to them would be marked 
men, 


Later, ‘they were able to come to an 
arrangement by waien they saw those whom 
Uney desired to see inside buildings, where 
they could speak more freely. 


Causes of Mau Mau 


Fenner Brockway went on to say that 
there was no doubt at all about the exis- 
tence of Mau Mau, that its policy was one 
of racial hatred, and that it took the most 
vicious and barbarous forms. As te the 
size of the organisations, some chiefs had 
said that 80 to 90 per cent. of the Africans 
in their area were members, but he thougnt 
this was an exaggeration. The day they 
were at Fort Hall, 150 men had been 
rounded up and screened, but only 50 of 
them were detained. On another oceasion, 
when 1,600 men were rounded up, only 208 
were detained, and only 60 were charged. 


“The cause of this movement,” said Fenner 
Brockway, “is despair, frustration, a resent- 
ment which finds expression in viciousness, 
and the intolerable conditions of social and 
economic life for the great majority of the 
African population. It is due to a psycho- 
logy of racial discrimination which makes 
every African feel humiliated, and it is due 
finally to the absence of any ordinary 
democratic political outlet to these frus- 
trations which are felt.” 

The first of the frustrations was the 
land hunger of the African. people. 

What he saw reminded him more than 
anything of the depressed areas in 

Britain in the 1930s. 


In the Kikuyu tribe, where most of the 
trouble had ocurred, the population was 


Consequently the system of local admini3- 
tration was no jonger something which 
could ventilate the grievances of the Afnri- 
can people, but a means of throwing those 
grievances back at them. 
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| of the Forces or the Supplementary 


All had received prison sentences for dis- 
obeying an order on conscientious grounds. 

Aircraftsman Kenneth Robson was repre- 
sented by Graham Wiggs, who said that 
the applicant’s conscientious objection dated 
back to 1948, when he was converted to the 
Christian faith, and he hoped to train for 
the ministry. 
Advised to go in forces 


When he was due to be called up in 1950 
: he consulted a Methodist minister, the. Rev. 
| James Day, and said he thoughi of register- 
ing as a CO, but Mr. Day told him that this 
would be “too much trouble,” and advised 
him to go into the forces and do non-com- 
| batant work. On his advice, and that of his 
parents, he went into the RAF. 

Six months after doing so, he refused to 
take part in bayonet practice. He was not 
court-mattialled, but was sent elsewhere 
while the bayonet practice was going on. 
On other oceasions he refused to take part 
In manoeuvres, refused to carry a rifle at 
the Queen’s birthday parade, and twice re- 
fused to do guard duty on a Sunday. 

On the second occasion when he refused 
to do guard duty, he was court-martialled, 
and sentenced to 3 months’ imprisonment. 

Fit.-Lt. Bartlett. who held a watching 
brief for the Air Ministry, told the Tribunal 
that A/C Robson’s character in the RAF 
had been “ very exemplary.” 

The Tribunal’s decision in this, and the 
| other three Services’ cases, was reserved. 
Private David Ouvry of the REME said 
i“ When I was called up I had not quite 
made up my mind as to whether Christ 
justified war, or whether God would sanc- 
tion war in any circumstances. I joined up 
with the view that armed foree might ke 
justified if it was a preventative of war, 
but after serving a year I came to the con- 
elusion that no arined force was justified 
under any circumstances, because when, 
| war breaks out you will have to fight, and 


iif necessary kill, and I dont believe any 


man has the right to take away another 
man’s life.” 


Mr. Ouvry said he was a commanicant 


‘member of the Church of England, and ha4 


wisairtcartce Stem Porter 
REGINALD REYNOLDS has 
written a Christmas pantomime 


“Jack and the Beanstalk” for 
the PEACE NEWS 


Christmas Number 
OUT NEXT WEEK 


Place your order now for extra copies of 
this special 8-page issue. Copies for free 
distribution: 28. 6d. per doz. post free. 


EX-GOVERNOR’S 


SON IS FIRST 
WHITE RESISTER 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


R. PATRICK DUNCAN, son of 

Sir Patrick Dunean, the first 

South Afriean-born Governor-General 

of the Union, is the first white 

South African to join the Passive 
Resistance Campaign. 

He has resigned trom Government service 
in Basutoland in order to do so. He pro- 
poses to defy a specified law on December 8 
in the company of a band of Indian resis- 
ters. 

He declared, according to The Times, 
that if white South Africa turned to naked 
force to preserve the present caste system 
it would be held responsible by history for 
a race war that would probably destroy the 
country. The African and Indian political 
movements were pledged ‘to non-violence, 
which was to say they were putting Christ- 
ianity into practice. 

This courageous and highly principled 
action by Patrick Duncan stands out as an 
example of morals-in-action and should by 
itsel{ exercise a tremendous compulsion on 
all white South Africans to reconsider. 
before it is too late, the crazy. suicidal and 
; unjust policies which are today perpe- 
trated in their name. 


Airman CO disobeyed 
erders five Cimes 
CHARACTER “VERY EXEMPLARY” -— Officer 


By MARY WILLIS 


| N Aircraftsman who refused to carry out bayonet practice, and to 
carry arms at the Queen’s birth day parade, was among four members 


Reserve who appeared before the 


London Appellate Tribunal] for Conscientious Objectors on Monday. 


joined the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 
shortly betore committing the offence whica 
led to his court martial. 

He was a clarinettist in a REME band, 
and a former colleague, Bandsman Morris, 
who apeared as a witness, said, “No-one 
who was mot sincere would have done as he 
did, because life in an army band is very 
pleasant.” 

The first Supplementary Reservist was 
Ronald Ford of Nazing—brother of Brian 
Ford, whose hearing at the Fulham tribunal 
was reported in Peace News last week. 
Denis Hayes, who apeared as this represen- 
tative, said that while doing his two years’ 
national service in the RAF, Ronald Ford 
was influenced to a large extent by one of 
the padres, and that began his thought on 
religious matters.. 


Views changed after call-up 


Since his discharge he had become active 
in the Congregational Church at Nazing, 
and he and his brother now hoped to take 
a theological training and become mis- 
sionaries. 

The second Reservist was Stephen 
Whyatt, a Christian Scientist, of Manches- 
ter, who. served in the Intelligence Corps. 
Asked why he nad not registered as a CO 
when the was called up, ihe said, “My Chris- 
tian views have developed more strongly 
since then.” 

Dr. Richard K. P. Pankhurst, whose ap- 
plication for exemption on political grounds 
was turned down by the local tribunal at 
Futham (PN October 10 and 17) was an- 
successful in his appeal. 

He said that he supported the 1939 war, 
and as far as he could judge would support 
another war against the Nazis. His objec- 
tion was to the way in which the armed 
forces were being used at present in Korea, 
and elsewhere, and appeared hikely to be 
used, ; 

He did not approve of the action of the 
Laneashire Fusiliers against the Kikuyu 
‘tribe in Kenya, firstly because the Mau Mau 
was only a small section of the Kikuyu, 


and secondly because the 30,000 white 
colonists had taken the land from the 
tribesmen. 


3 Blackstock Road, London, NA 
STAmford Hill 2262 (three lines) 


CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBIECTION TODAY 


N page four we reprint a letter to 

the New Statesmen on the tri- 

bunal’s attitude to conscientious ob- 
jection. 

The writers seek to make a distinction 
between “Communists, fellow-travellers and 
other ‘political’ objectors” and the man wino 
holds that war is likely to come in a world 
in which everyone wants peace because the 
two contending blocs into which the world 
is divided “persist in pursuing ‘tough’ 
foreign policies and staking national pres- 
tige on their success.” 

Because of his sense of social responsi- 
bility the new type of objector refuses to 
lend himself to the furtherance of! ith's 
policy and thus has an objection to mili- 
tary service that is in the full sense of 
the word conscientious, and which has the 
advantage from the standpoint of the tri- 
bunal that it can be tested by verifiable 
evidence: ‘his previous activities in opposi- 
tion to the policies which he believes are 
leading to disaster. 

While we have naturally much sympathy 
with the views expressed by the writers of 
the letter we cannot understand why ithey 
feel they can differentiate between the per- 
son they describe and the political ebjector. 

Surely it is evident that his objection is 
completely political, and that it ts a fallacy 
to assume that in regard to war a distinc- 
tion ean be made between the conscientious 
and the political. 

It is true that the type described can be 
separated off from the Communist and the 
fellow-traveller, but there is 


writers should not be urged equally in 
favour of the Communist if it were not 


that Communists are not expected to be; 


war-resisters. 

The distinction between the religious ob- 
jector (or what the writers of the letter 
eall the “moral fundamentalist) and the 
man. who objects on poirtical grounds, mon- 
strous as it really is, is actually the only 
principle upon which a tribunal can work. 

The distinction ig monstrous because it 
is based on the assumption that, if a man 
admits that he can conceive of circum- 
stances in which he would hold it to be his 
duty to be ready to kill men, he can be 
legitimately called upon by the auhorities 
to kill imany circumstances at all, whatever 
this views as to where the right and wrong 
in the conflict lies. 

In any other than a military context the 
repulsiveness of such an assumption would 
be apparent, but the military machine is a 
moral abomination that can only function 
on the basis that the men iit uses ‘have sur- 
rendered their right of judgment. 

Where the writers of the letter are on 
sound ground ‘is in ‘their contention that, 
not the cold war upon which they argue 
their case, but the existence of atomic 
weapons and other means of mass destruc- 
tion have completely changed the position. 

It, is this side of their case—which they 
neglect to develop—that has so radically 
changed the situation of the tribunals and 
must give their members sitting in judg- 
ment on the boys who come before them 
some very uncomfortable montents. 

When the tribunals were set up in World 
War I warfare was the matching of armed 
men against armed men. Today war means 
the bombing of civilians; the use of napalm 
on soldiers amd civilians, adults and child- 
ren, alike; the progressive preparation of 
bacteriological warfare; the atom bomb for 
the destruction of complete cities and the 
pollution of unborn generations; and the 
hydrogen bomb which may be developed to 
the possibility of the destruction of whole 
peoples. 

In World War I the specimen tribunal 
question Messrs. Ogilvie and Wright men- 
tion:‘‘What would you do if you saw a man 
about to shoot your little sister?” had a 
eertain degree of relevance. It has no 
relevance today. 

Nevertheless, because the tribunals can 
only function at all by refusing to face the 
realities of present-day warfare, it remains 
a fair sample of the questions they put. 

The answer to this question today that 
would fit the military book would be 
“IT should pour down, death on thousands 
of other people’s little sisters overseas.” 

The real question that today’s young con- 
script has to answer (and also the older 
citizen who accepts the policy that results 
in conscription) is not “Do I regard human 
life as something sacred, that should not 
be destroyed by human agency in any cir- 
eumstances?”; but “Can J, with any sense 
of human worth and decency inflict death 
on great populations of unarmed people, 
adults and children, for any reason of 
policy at all, even ‘defence’?” 

The different character of warfare has 
resulted in the question of conscientious 
objection becoming a national one. 
world is fo be saved from destruction some 
nation will have to provide the moral basis 


that, will make it possible by standing forth | 
as a conscientious objector. 


really no } 
reason why the arguments advanced by the | 


If the | 


| should replace those of Formosa. 


| 
| 
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Cry Korea! 


HE hopes raised by the Indian 

proposals to end the Korean 
conflict have been blighted by Mr. 
Vyshinsky and peihaps it would be foolish 
to expect that tne conversations, still going 
on as we go to press, between the Peking: 
and Indian Governments will result in a 
repudiation of the Russian delegate. 

In view of the rumoured split between 
Britain and America, Mr. Vyshinsky might 
have been expected to wait until after Mr. 
Acheson had spoken and then exploit any 
difference there was. 


His forthright denunciation probably 
made it possible for Mr. Acheson to make 
last-minute changes in this speech, and 
certainly consolidated opinion ‘behind the 
Indian proposals. 

‘Was it Mr. Vyshinsky’s purpose to involve 
China in the Russian attitude at the risk 
of transferring the split from the West 
to East? 

It is, unfortunately, true that the pro- 
longation of the conflict, provided that it 
does not develop into a third world war, 
would seem to suit Russian tactics; not only 
does it tie up Western forces in the Far 
East, but its continuation does little to 
commend Western democracy to Asia. 

It may be that the Peking government 
are not seriously alarmed at the continua- 
tion of the conflict unless it could end on 
their terms, and those terms would not be 
confined to the prisoner-of-war issue, 

They might, indeed, want to retain the 
prisoners as a bargaining factor in sub- 
sequent negotiations when the admission of 
the Peking representatives to UN and the 
future of Formosa must arise. 

There are some who say that the Peking 
government has no interest in UN and no 
pressing desire to be represented, though 


they probably dislike the presence of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist delegates 
there. But Russia would like to have the 


support of China as a permanent member 
of the Security Council. 

In our view, if UNO is to survive, it is 
essential that the representatives of Peking: 
It would 
be helpful if it could be made quite clear 
that as soon as the armistice is a fact the 
change would be made. 


The fate of prisoners 


N the prisoners-of-war issue 

both sides in the Korean con- 
flict claim to be defending a prin- 
ciple. 

Britain and America contend that as a 
basic human right, no prisoner must be 
toretbiy repatriated. 

The Communists insist on the observance 
of the Geneva Convention to which botn 
sides are signatories, Article 118 of which 
states: 

“Prisoners ‘of war shall be released 
from capt:vity and repatriated without 
delay after the cessation of hostilities. 
. .. In the absence of any stipulation to 
the above effect in any agreement be- 
«tween the two Parties to the conflict with 
a view to the cessation of ‘hostilities, sr 
failing any such agreement (italics ours), 
each of the Detaining Powers shall itself 
establish and execute without delay a 
plan of repatriation in conformity with 
the principle laid down in the foregoing 
paragraph.” 

This little-quoted clause seems to justify 
the contention that in the absence of any 
agreement about prisoners ‘the armistice 
should take effect and that each of the De- 
taining Powers should then procede to 
arrange for the speedy repatriation of all 
prisoners in its charge. 

The Convention further declares that: 

“ Prisoners-of-war may in no circum- 
stances renounce in part or in entirety 
tne rights secured to them by the present 
convention and by the special agreements 
referred to in the foregoing Article, if 
such there be.” 

It should not be forgotten ‘that the Con- 
vention was amended as late as 1949 when 
it was desired to prevent the detention of 
Greek prisoners by the USSR. 

It is pertinent to ask how the UN com- 
mand is aware of the ‘widespread desire on 
the part of PoWs not to return home. 

That could only have been ascertained by 
a process of questioning which goes beyond 
the legal limits of interrogation, and is 
open to the gravest suspicion not oniy be- 
cause of the conditions prevailing at Koje 
and other camps, but also because many vf 
the Communist prisoners are probably 
illiterate and psychologically and physically 
at the mercy of the detaintng power. 

No one has previously suggested that it 
is inhuman to repatriate prisoners who have 
rendered themselves liable to punishment. 

Some British PoWs weré repatriated 
after the war and courtmartialled on the 
ground that every prisoner remains a sol- 
dier under a soldier’s oath of loyalty. 

It- is not possible to outrage every 
humane feeling by the violence of war and 
then expect to plead humanity in particular 
cases. If this claim is basic there would 
have been no conflict, no napalm bombing, 
no prisoners and it is not callousness to 
suggest that on the broad claims of ‘hhuman- 
ity it is better to bring the fighting to an 
end, save further suffering and secure the 
release of all prisoners, even if unfortun- 
ately that should mean that some prisoners 
may be punished or even shot. , 

All would want to avoid that if it is 
possible and hence the Indian proposals. 
But though they are a sincere attempt to 
reach a compromise between the two views, 
they are based upon the acceptance of the 
Western view that there must be no forc- 
ible repatriation of prisoners; and to add to 


EHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


that “and no forcible detention either” 
does not really meet the Chinese point. 

If this is so, though they will no doubt be 
sent officially to Peking there seems to be 
little chance of their being accepted. 

What is to ‘happen then? 


Catastrophe = or peace? 


HERE would seem to be two pos- 
sibilities. 

The one to admit that Whe deadlock sdhas 
not been resolved and to call off the armis- 
tice talks. ‘Phat. would be to lose all the 
advantage gained by the mutual concessions 
made ito date, and to intensify the conflict 
in the hope of one side gaining a ‘position 
of superiority from which they could dic- 
tate the terms they ‘have failed to nemotiate. 

The danger of that is obvious: an exten- 
sion of the conflict into the third world war, 

The Sunday Times’ correspondent in 
Tokyo reports that strong pressure will be 
put on Mr. Hisenhower to permit the use 
of the 33,000 Chinese nationalist troops 
locked up on Formosa. 

Whatever the effeet that might have on 
the military situation it would ¢hange the 
political position, since the Americans could 
not use Chiang Kai-shek now and repudiate 
him afterwards. 

The other possibility avises out of the 
fact that Mr. Vyshinsky did mot only reject 
the Indian proposals but also made this own. 

These largely follow the Hne urged by 
Peace News several weeks ago which were 
submitted to Mr. Churchill by the Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers). 

It is quite illogical for Mr. Sehwyn Lloyd 
to dismiss them as unacceptable because 
they do not guarantee the speedy return 
of our own prisoners. If that is to be the 
eriterion then the prolongation of the war 
is equally ruled out because that would 
mean the indefinite captivity of our 
prisoners. 

The quicker the conflict is ended, the 
sooner that negotiations on the prisoners’ 
issue and all other political problems can 
take place in a better atmosphere, the 
better the chance of getting not only our 
prisoners but also their comrades in the 
firing line home again. 


ig A reasonable proposal 


If meither Russia nor China is desirous 
of bringing tthe conflict to an end, all the 
more reason to call their bluff now by 
accepting proposals which would have this 
result. If they are ag anxious as Britain 
and America profess to be for an armis- 
tice then here Is a way. 

We believe that the proposal to cease fire 
on the conditions previously agreed and to 
leave the settlement of the dispute about 
the PoWs to a political commission was 2 
reasonable and practical one when we made 
it. 

The fact that Mr. Vyshinsky is now il- 
ling to accept it does not make it any less 
reasonable and does make it more prartic- 
able—though unfortunately there is a ten- 
dency to suspect and dismiss any proposal 
which comes from Russia. 

If the Indian proposals are finally re- 
jected and af there is no better wav 
ending the conflict, the Russian proposals 
should be accepted and the war brought to 
a speedy end by agreement ito those terms 
by both sides. 

Whatever may be their political opinions, 
the vast majority of both prisoners and 
fighting troops (to say nothing of the un- 
happy Koreans) would concur if they were 
free to express their opinion. 


German neutrality 


HE new All-German People’s 
Party has been formally con- 
stituted to opose German re-arma- 
ment and stand for a united neutral 


Germany. 

Leading members in it include Dr. Heine- 
mann (a former Minister of the Interior 
in the Bonn Government), and Helene Wes- 
sel, and it is reported that Dr. Niemoeller 
nas welcomed its formation. 

‘the Bonn Parliament is to debate the 
Contractual Agreement this week. Dr. 
Adenauer managed to spersuade the Consti- 
cutional Court at Karlsruhe to postpone 
consideration of the question of whether 
the Treaties involve a revision of the Bonn 
Constitution and therefore require a two- 
thirds majority to be effective. 

He prefers that the Court should be fac2d 
with a decision to ratify by a bare majority 
which they would have to upset rather n 
that the debate should take place after « 
possible decision that a two-thirds majority 
was necessary for ratification. 

If, as seems likely, there is a close divi- 
sion of opinion among the judges of the 
Constitutional Court thew are less likely to 
find the Treaties unconstitutional after rati- 
fication has actually taken place. So the 
game of constitutional chess goes on. 


The Prague trials 


NE thing that ean be said with 
fair certainty about the Czech 
treason trials is that the condemned 
men were guilty—guilty that is to 
say in the terms of the canons of judgment 
they themselves have accepted. 


Some of the things alleged against them 
seem to be fantastic; the monotonous uni- 
formity of their confessions adds to the 
sense of fantasy: and, indeed, that fourteen 
men can all come before 2 Court, and— 
whether guilty or not--make no resistance 
lo the charges levelled against them, com- 
pletes the sense of unreality. 

Tt is not beyond the limits of possibility 
that we may at some time be contemplating 
the spectacle of Mr. Vyshinsky, who played 
such a big and deadly part in the 1937 
purge trials, confessing that he thas de- 
served the death penalty anil aecepting alle- 
gations of  treasuynable contacts with 
eapitalist enemies in Kurope and Amenica. 

The details of the charges against the 
condemned men, however, are of very minot 
importance. : 


They have been guilty according to the 
erterin that they themselves ‘have always 
been prepared to aceept and act upon, They 
have held and propounded views at variance 
with those held by the dominant faction 
in the single politieal party in thei! 
country; ‘and in a poliey that requires 3 
singile-party system the only way in whieh 
political opposition can express itself is Mm 
activities that will be dealt with by trial 
and condemnation, : 

_ One can have a sympathetic understand 
ing for them in:the tensions they have been 
under during+their trial and the period that 
preceded it, but it must be borne in mind 
that these men formed part of a structure 
that used fear and human demoralisation 
as its primary instrument of Government. 


The meaning of treachery 


One may get an idea of the psye wice 
climate inside the Party in che sia 
totalitarian state by observing the kind of 
appeal made to the public outside the party. 

Phe following are some of whe clection 
placards in the recent Polish elections, 
which gave 99.8 per cent. of the votes cast 
to the National Front: 

_ Every vote for the National Front 

is a blow dealt to Poland’s enemies. 

Who Joins the National Front, who 
Strengthens its unity and helps to attain 
its great and just aims—is a patriot. 
Who consciously breaks the nation's unity 
—is an enemy.” 

It is not perhaps surprising’ that only 
-2 per cent. of the electorate were willing 
to declare themselves enemies particularly 
when the point was driven home in articles 
like one in The People’s Tribune by Antoni 
Slominski, who wrote: : 

There is only one list of the National 
Front because there is only one way 
before us. Who does not take this way 
~—crawls down to the anti-national front, 
the front of the Polish nation’s traitors, 
going thand and glove with Hitlerian 
hangmen. and American murderers.” 

_ When this is the kind of pressure fhat 
is brought to bear on the average eitizen 
whose interest in political issues igs only 
hikely to ‘be manifested at election times, it 
1s easy to understand that the settlement 
of policy at the controlling centre of the 
party must be achieved in an atmosphere 
of fear and demoralisation. - 


Sentence on the Rosenbergs 


Ww do not expect to receive from 


Slansky’s counsel any kind of 
statement dealing with unsatisfac- 
tory aspects of the trial and urging 
that world public opinion ebtain a re- 
vision of the sentences. 

We ‘have, however, received an al 

from the attorney for Julius and a rihel 
Rosenberg who were sentenced to death 
for espionage in the USA in April, 1951. 
; They were convicted of a conspiracy to 
spy on behalf of Russia. Their appeal was 
heard in February of this year and the 
verdict and vhe sentences were upheld, 


There are certain other steps that can | 


be taken under American law to bring’ the 
case under review, and if these fail there 
may still be an appeal to the sentencing 
judge, and from him to the President, for 
a reduction of the sentence. ; 

The charge against them was that they 
passed on to Russia information regarding 
research in the preparation of the atomic 
were during World War I. 

ere are many very unsati - 

pects about this trial, Sone ue whch ea 
to partake of the hysteria that today beset 
some sections of American opinion. Amone 
other things regarded 
case by the prosecutor, for instance, was 
that the Rosenbergs ‘had expressed satis- 
faction when the United State and Great 
Britain had opened the Second Front. 
_ The staggering thing about the case. 
nowever, is the sentences as compared with 
tne sentences given to top-level atomic 
esplonage agents, 
ou MER: disclosures to Russia there can vé@ 

The Rosenbergs’ counsel suggests that 
Some anti-Jewish feeling enters into the 
matter, _ There is a big Jewish community 
In the city in which they Hved—about one 
third of the population. There was no Jew 
among the jury, however. The judge was 
a Jew, Judge [ryving Kaufman; and the 
Jewish press has suggested that precisely 
because he was a Jew he was impelled 
to “Jean over backwards” snd inflict 
the extreme sentence. Certainly, one of 
his comments in imposing the ‘sentence 
shows deplorable lack of balance. He re- 
marked “TI believe your conduct thas already 
Poskp: - + the Communist aggression it 

Whatever may be the cross-currents ‘ 
the case, the contrast between the sentences 
given to the Rosenbergs, who have tw? 
children aged 5 and 9, and those to Fuch® 
and Nunn May is a striking one. 
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PEACE IN 


Eby Alex Comtort 


HE AMERICAN CASE over the repatriation of prisoners, 


viewed against the background of their policy in Korea, 


has a hollow ring about it. 


There can be very few observers in the West who believe that_if no 


propaganda advantage were to be 


obtained from them the Tokyo 


Command would care a row of beans for the safety of 10,000 Chinese. 


More than that number of Korean civilians have almost certainly 
lost their lives in the last three months of haggling, and there was a 
time when the activities of the ineffable General Boatner made it doubtful 


if any of the supposedly reluctant 
prisoners would survive to be repatri- 
ated. 

Yet even allowing the fullest degree of 
justification to the mistrust of the Com- 
munists for any screening conducted by the 
“ United Nations,” and to the fact that, had 
our own prisoners been treated along the 
lines adopted by General Boatner, public 
indignation in Britain and America would 
be “near boiling-jpoint, Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
cavalier dismissal of tive Indian truce pro- 
Posals was an act of tolly. 

Quite apart from the tactical stupidity 
of puting out of court an issue over which 
his opponents were probably on the verge 
of quarrelling, Mr. Vyshinsky has apparently 
shown himself as unwilling as Mr. Acheson 
to put an end of hostilities before the 
maintenance of political prestige. 

The issue of free choice among prisoners 
is no less real because it is being put for- 
ward by lhypocrites for their own ‘ends, 

Publie opinion in the West will incline .o 
support that freedom of choice, and legal 
arguments are unlikely to modify xt. 

Tf the professed conzern of ithe Com- 
munists with peace ig genuine, and there 
is no reason to consider it less genuine than 
Mr. Acheson’s or My. Churchill’s, conces- 
sion on this point, deeply as it might wound 
them in prestige and in principle, could go 
fay to remove the risk of a third world 
war—a risk which will prognessively *n- 
crease if Mr. Foster Dulles inherits from 
Mr. Acheson a Far Eastern situation ‘n 
which open war still drags on in Korea, 


* 


One of the most serious features of the 
Cold War is the growing incapacity of the 
governments of the two camps to assess 
public opinion on the opposite side of the 


‘boundary line. 


Within a month, a Congress organised bw 
the World Peace Counci] will meet ‘n 
Vienna. The merits of this conference have 
already been discussed in Peace News. Its 
promoters nave been at pains to represent 
it to pacifists as an opportunity for Western 
opinion to make itself felt in Hastern official 
circles. 

The attitude of scepticism with which 
English pacifists ‘have viewed this and 


THE MELTING-POT IS OPEN 


way is there so little gold or silverware 
VV in this country of earlier date than 


1650? Why is Restoration plate so plentiful | 


in our museums and Tudor plate so rare? 

[ll tell you. it’s because during the Civil 
War the wealthy families who supported 
King Charles gave their family plate to be 
melted down for his fighting tund. Decent 
of them. The Parliamentarians hadn't so 
much plate, as on the whole they were not 
such respectable people; but they didnt 


care because they were supported by the | 


City of London, which can always raise 
money for a war if for nothing else. 

Of course, this holocaust of family boodle 
was not necessarily the measure of Royalist 
devotion. You know how it is—if a few 
top-level families start anything, all res- 
pectable families have to follow suit or be 
out of fashion. So an interesting situation 
arose: to possess much valuable plate was 
considered bad form in the best circles, and 
it became the smart thing to eat with 
wooden spoons off pewter dishes. 

I thought of this the other day when a 
reader sent us a gold ring to sell for the 
PN Fund. Pacifists do not, as a class, goin 
much for jewellery or precious metals. As 
in the best Carolean society, it isn’t done. 
When I attend a pacifist function I always 
replace my gold cuff-links by a pair of 
Woolworths, and even Sybil Morrison, 
whose status entitles her to a spot of extra 
decor, always unwinds her 4-foot rope of 
family pearls before mounting her soap-box. 

But I hope this abstention is due to prin- 
ciple rather than non-possession, and that 
Many pacifists do in fact possess valuables 
which they do not like to expose and would 
therefore feel easier in their minds if they 
got rid of. 

Shall it be said that pacifists are less 
ready to sacrifice their treasures for peace 
than the Royalists were for war? Then let 
it be boasted that there is no pacifist plate 
Or non-violent bijouterie in thig country of 
farlier date than 1953. Our target is £1,500 
by December 31, 1952. 


B. J. BOOTHROYD. 


Contributions since Nov. 21 £24 6s. 11d. 
Total for 1952 £990 18s. Od. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Peace News, Ltd., and address them to 
Vera Brittain, Treasurer, Peace News, 
$ Blackstock Road, N.4. 


gimilar meetings would be likely to undergo 
considerable change if the forthcoming Con- 


gress were to urge the Chinese, North 
Kowean and associated Gevernments to 
aecept, the Indian plan, with its defects, in 


the interest of bringing hostilities to an 
end. It is more likely to accepit Mr. Vyshin- 
sky’s draft proposals, for an immediate 
eease-fire and the reference back of the 
prisoner issue. 

We will continue to piress the acceptance? 
of an immediate cease-fire, on any terms, 
on our own Government-—Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
proposals, however, pass ‘the buck back 
again. to the Americans. 

The test of the will to peace, in the sense 
in which pacifists understand it, is the wil- 
lingness to make ‘concessions, even damag- 
ing concessions, rather than accept tine 
continuance of the present wanton waste of 
life. It is that willingness which is lacking 
at the United Nations debates, and it can 
be supplied only by the direct pressure of 
the peoples on their governments. 

Meanwhile, the Eastern powers have 11 
opportunity not only to win support from 
Western opinion, but to end a murderous 
war. It is to be hoped that they will not 
refuse, on political grounds, to seize it. 


BIGNESS AND 
GREATNESS 


a a C. WILSON, veteran war resister 


and member of the Society of Friends, 
sends Peace News the following passage 
from the second volume of the “Letters of 
William James,” the great philosopher and 
psychologist. 

The passage is quoted by Professor George 
Unwin, of Manchester, writes Mr. Wilson, 
in an essay in “Studies in Economic 
History.” 


Unwin, who was a pacifist and an early 
member of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
carried the passage on a scrap of paper in 
his pocket book and it is now inscribed be- 
neath this portrait in the Lewis Library of 
the University of Manchester: 

“As for me my bed is made; I am 
against bigness and greatness in all their 
forms, and with the invisible molecular 
moral. forces that work from individual 
to individual, stealing in through the 
crannies of the world like so many soft 
rootlets, or like the capillary oozing of 
water, and yet vending the hardest monu- 
ments of man’s pride if you give them 
time. The bigger the unit you deal with, 
the hollower, the more brutal, the more 
mendacious is the life displayed. 


“So I am against all big organisations, 
as such, national ones first and foremost ; 
against all big successes and big results; 
and tn favour of the eternal forces of 
truth which always work in the indivi- 
dual and immediately unsuccessful way, 
underdogs always, till history comes, 
after they are long dead, and puts them 
on top.” 


Mr. Wilson comments: “This may be of 
some use in these days of big bombing and 


| big bombers, of big Churchill books, of big 


Trade Union votes for armaments, of big 
presidential candidatures, ete., and when 


|; COs and pacifists count for so little as 


underdogs, but standing for eternal truths. 
“We see dimly in the present what is small 
and what is great.’ ” 


Aneurin...and all that 


A Book of Welsh Names, compiled by Trefor 
Davies, Med. 12mo xiv, 72pp. Sheppard 
Press, 7s. 6d. 


T)URING the last two or three genera- 
tions, there has been in Wales, a wide- 
Spread revival in the use of beautiful, and 
often very ancient, Welsh personal names. 
Now, some of them are borne by well-known 
He and women in almost every sphere of 
ife. 
_ The name of Aneurin Bevan will spring 
immediately to the mind of most people, 


KOREA? 


| jected on conscientious 


, but pacifists will probably think of Rhys J. : 


Davies and Emrys Hughes, perhaps Gwyn- 
for Evans, the nationalist leader, and pos- 
Sibly the two Welsh members of the PPU 
National Council, Eirwyn Morgan and Tre- 
for Davies. 

The last-named, who was Accountant to 
the Union. for five years. has just compiled 
the first dictionary of Welsh personal names 
ever published. It is receiving very high 
praise from the Welsh Press, in phrases 
such as “indeed a scholarly exposition,” 

a novel and welcome publication ” and “a2 
fascinating book... the introduction full 
of good sense and sound advice.” 


Water colour made 
at Newport, Isle of 
Wight during Walter 
Spradbery’s detention 
there with the War- 
wickshire Regiment as 
an objector to combat- 
ant service in World 
War I. 
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The KRAMC and the 
Red Cross Badge 


By WALTER SPRADBERY 


ECENTLY, travelling on the 

Underground, I found myself 
in a compartment with a group 
of young men wearing the khaki 
uniform, hat-badge and _ shoulder 
flashes of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, but noticed with a shock 
that none of them wore on their 
sleeves the familiar Red Cross 
embroidered on a white ground 
within a black circle, which, when I 
served in this corps in the 1914-18 
war, was a distinguishing feature: 
and I wondered why this once essen- 
tial emblem was not on the uniform 
now. 


I remembered that when an effort was 
made during the progress of that war to 
transfer me—and large numbers of others 
—to combatant regiments (to which I ob- 
grounds having 
volunteered in 1914 for the RAMC, be 
lieving its service to be humanitarian to 
all injured, friend or foe, in the field), the 
final stage of my contest with Authority 
had significant reference to that symbol. 


An international symbol 


While at Newport, Isle of Wight, in the 
custody of the Warwicks, to which regi- 
ment we RAMG men had been conveyed, 
I refused an order to take down the Red 
Cross badge on the ground that it was an 
international symbol and a religious one 
overriding in significance and authority the 
Royal Arms on my buttons; and at that 
time no one dared to forcibly cut them off 
it seemed—nor should I have worn the 
coat if they had. 


As a conscientious objector, serving in 
my own way on the home and battle front 
I met a great deal of sympathetic under- 
standing and many confessions from officers 
and men in combatant services that they 
secretly agreed with my pacifist principles, 
although they had given way to the com- 
mon pressure of the times. 


At this Isle of Wight station—while 
many of the objectors to this transference 
were confined to camp and put to duties 
such as an RAMC man might reasonably 
be ordered to do—the effort to wear down 
our objections was gentle, although of 
course it must not be forgotten that we 
had called attention to ourselves publicly 
through the kind offices of T. Edmund 
Harvey, MP, in the House and Dr. Clifford 
in press and pulpit, and even George 
Bernard Shaw had sent us a reassuring 
post card. Moreover a Commanding: Officer 
had been punished for his vicious treatment 
of an objector, and a promise of “ sym- 
pathetic consideration ” had been extracted 
in the House from the Minister of War— 
to which things I called the OC Warwick’s 
attention at our first interview. 


I claimed that we were entitled at least 
to a Tribunal before any attempt at ‘en- 
forced transference could be given even an 
appearance of justice under the existing 
law (not that I was prepared to accept any 
judgment other than my own conscience) 
and something of this sort did ultimately 
take place after our return to the RAMC 
depot months later. 

The Isle of Wight is a lovely place and 
somehow I and other artists with me man- 
aged to make quite a number of sketches 
(some of which I have to this day) while 
officially confined. - 


Refused to clean bayonets 


Having refused to clean bayonets in the 
armoury OY In any way touch arms or do 
combatant drill there was little for us to 
do except weed the paths about the camp, 
and a number of not unpleasant orderly 
duties which took us, with the necessary 
passes, into the quaint old town of New- 
port. And we succeeded in getting there 
sometimes without passes by a field path, 
and had good meals at a Temperance hotel. 

But the OC Warwicks went on leave and 
as a parting manoeuvre put on orders that 
all men transferred and still wearing the 
Red Cross must take them down and narade 
the following day without them. He left 


his younger subordinates to deal with any 
difficulties. 

Most of the party, assured by the good 
treatment we had met, complied, but I felt 
it was a point of honour to keep the inter- 
national flag flying as it were. 

With my friend Hadyn Mackey (who 
protestingly declared, with the malice of a 
friend, that I had always ‘thad a flair for 
advertisement—a reference to my early 
poster suecesses—and wanted to make a 
martyr of myself but that he would not 
let me do it alone) we kept ours up. ; 

A young officer, wearing a DCM won in 
the ranks, who ordered our arrest and de- 
tention in the Guard Room, took us aside 
privately into an empty hut to say there, 
with emotion, that he wanted to tell us that 
actually he admired our stand. He had 
seen war at close quarters and considered 
it madness, but he had committed himself 
and could not escape the dilemma. He 
must carry out orders and regulations and 


eonfine us to the Guard Room—but he 
wished us luck. : 
In further evidence of my flair for 


advertisement I feel I should say here that 
my life long friend Hadyn Mackey was 
also with me a year or so later, with other 
friends, in an exploit in France on_ the 
Somme for which I was awarded the DCM 
for bringing in with their help wounded 
under machine gun and_= sniper fire. 
—I have used it often to advertise that one 
can act as a pacifist and humanitarian even 
on the field of battle. Mackey got the MM. 

In the Guard Room at Newport, Isle of 
Wight, we met goodwill too: extra food 
was piled on our plates and our cigarettes 
—formally taken away—were informally 
returned; and the Adjutant Quartermaster 
of the camp, an elderly officer of fatherly 
geniality came to see us, saying that he 
disliked knowing intelligent men were in 
such a place and would we dig potatoes for 
the Regimental Store, under the eye of an 
old Corporal gardener who “had seen Jong 
service in India” and was “a charming 
fellow.” 

Well, we felt it harmless enough, 
and spent some agreeable sunny days on 
this, until a week or so later we were called 
to the orderly room and shown a huge pile 
of papers relating to our case, including, 
we were told, one from Lloyd George him- 
self. The sum total was that Mackey and 
myself were officially returned to the RAMC 
depot in Blackpool. 

Our arrival affected the Depot Sergeant 
Major so as to give him an appearance of 
threatened apoplexy. But he was. still 
further surprised when some 300 more men 
who had been transferred under protest and 
some who had not protested came back a 
month or so later. 

The point of all these (to me) delightful 
reminiscences is that the Red Cross badge 
had significance and effect then. It was 
recognised, it seemed, as a symbol above 
national sovereignty and patriotism — to 
which one might appeal. 

Is_ that why it is no longer on every 
RAMC man’s arm ? 
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An ideal present 
—and only 2s.6d. 


CHRISTMAS’ GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 
PEACE NEWS 


‘A special Christmas nine-weeks trial 
subscription costs only 2s. 6d. It 
starts with the Christmas Number 
appearing on Dec.12 and with that 
wsue goes a card with your greet- 
ings. Send your order now—not 
forgetting to enclose your greeting 
and the names and addresses of your 
friends to 
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Peace News, 3, Blackstock Rd, London, N.4- 
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4—PEACE NEWS, DECEMBER 3, 


BRIEFLY 


The Crusade for World Government has 
sent the following telegram of support 
to Mr. Anthony Eden at the United 
Nations, New York: “ Crusade for World 
Government welcomes Indian proposals 
armistice in Korea. Applauds your 
stand on these. Urges your continued 
vigorous support until cessation hostili- 
ties secured.” 
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Father and son both serving sentences in 
a Missouri (U.S8.) caol are George Rogers 
and son Grady. Father gave verbal sup- 
port to his son »who refused to register 
for military service. Judge Wallace gave 
father three years and the boy itwo years, 
six months. 


Veterans Against War is the name of a 
new organisation sponsored by whe 
American Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

Membership is open to ex-servicemen who 
are now conscientious objectors, with 
associate membership for those who have 
been in Cadets or the American equiva- 
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THE 


which we reproduce below: 


! Sir— Both My. Benn Levy and your cor- 
respondent Mr. Harold Jackson insist that 
it is the tribunal’s duty to determine 
whether the objector is  stweere—and 
nothing else. Implicit in their arguments 
is the accepted picture of the conscientious 


) objectoy as an individual in conflict with 
| his sogiety, an individual grappling with 


a difficult problem of personal morality who 
must not be coerced by the State to act 


; against his convictions. 


This picture fits most of the cases that 
come before the tribunals, but not neces- 
sarily all of them. For the cold war and 
the existence of atomic and bacteriological 
weapons have brought into being a new 
kind of objector whose position seems to be 


MOYRA CALDECOTT, former English lecturer at Cape Town University, sum- 
med up the three sessions of the recent PPU discussion conference on “ The Psychol- 


ogy of War and Peace.” The following is 


VFWNHE Peace Pledge Union’s London 
Area weekend conference on 
November 15 and 16 did not aim to 
solve problems and offer neat solu- 
tions, but to bring pacifists together 
and give them the time and en- 
couragement to exchange ideas, to 
put their ideas to the test of argu- 
ment, to develop, to draw out, and 
pose questions to be developed. 

Certain main lines of thought emerged: 
the importance of the individual conscious- 
ness and conscience against the overwhelm- 
ing odds represented by the State, tihe 
Machine, the monstrous collectivity that-has 
taken the place of intimate community Hfe; 
the urgent necessity of a dynamic and con- 
structive plan for peace to go inseparably 
with the basic negative of saying “No” <:o 
war; the importance and the danger of 
words. 

John Gray, who opened tihe discussion on 
“The Origins of Aggression,” traced ‘ne 
ereative-aggresive urge that is born in the 
child and drives it to explore, to struggie, 
to try things out, through the stages vof 
frustration when its aggressive instincts are 


driven underground by failure, punishment | 


and threat, to the time when, as an adult, 
it is faced with a frightening and compli- 
cated world it connot control, 

Under the surface of an apparently weli 
ordered and civilised human being is a 
potential of unsatisfied aggressive instinc«. 
It is this that is canalised by the militarist, 
the political leader and the great dictator 
into the dramatic projection of war. 

In ithe discusston, the question of how 
non-violent resistance fits into this pattern 
was left unanswered. If it is a simple 
matter of canalising the aggressive instinci 
by turning on the big guns of propaganda, 
how do we explain that some men choose 
to resist non-violently? It would still seem 
that tthere is a moral choice involved. 


Technique of propaganda 


Oliver Caldecott, in his talk on “Suggesti- 
bility and Propaganda,” argued that the 
technique of propaganda as iit is developing 
today is the inevitable product of a certain 
type of society—the Big State, the Big 
City, the dehumanised Centra] Control. and 
the reduction of ‘tthe individual to a unit 
in 2 statistic.. 

He analysed the methods of the propa- 
gandists and showed how they use the de- 
site of mam for something to believe in, his 
fears, ‘his frustrations, and all ‘his baser in- 
etinets, to coerce him into doing what they 
want ‘him to do, while still leaving him with 
the illusion that he is making a free choics. 

Oliver Caldecott said that the pacifist 
must mot compromise his principles by using 
the techniques of the mass movement. It 
was as false as saying that we can pre- 
serve peace by war to say that we can over- 
turn the present regime of ithe mass mani- 
pulation of human beings as units in one 
Idea, ‘by ourselves trying to manipulate 


| legalized 


abridged from her report. 


human beings as units in our Idea, 

Society could only be changed by us 
slowly, 
from below. We could not, without becom- 
ing the thing we hated, use mass hysteria, 
mass pliability, mass hypnosis. 

Gwyneth Amderson’s talk on “ Logical 
thought and non-violent resistance” was 2 
warning that our insistence on the indi- 
vidual conscience might lead through the 
doctrine of the “inner light” to the posi- 
tion of Hitler—from Kant to Fichte. 

Where we see things wrong we must re- 
sist them. Non-violent resistance is both 
practical and morally right. But we must 
not demand too much of ourselves. We 
must give what we can, but we owe a duty 
to ourselves and our fellow beings that we 
do not put ourselves to so great a strain 
that we crack. 

Hugh Brock from the chair reminded us 
again that we might wish for a different 
State, might even work ttowards it, but at 
the moment we happened to be living in 
London, 1952 and had to do something prac- 
tical here and now, given the current cir- 
cumstances. 


quietly, individually from within, | 


Tribunals should recognise his sincerity 


| a recent issue of the New Statesman, Mr. Benn Levy, former MP 
| for Eton and Slough gave an account of a visit toa tribunal. Arising 
|out of this article and the criticisms he urged, a letter appeard in that 
journal on November 29, signed by Ogilvie Buchan and Kenneth Knight 


imperfectly understood, both by orthodox 
Pacifists, and by the tribunals that lump 
him together with Communists, fellow- 
travellers and other “ political” objectors. 

He is not a moral fundamentalist. To 
the question whether killing can, under 
certain circumstances, be justified, he has 
no categorial answer, He is not even sure 


whether, if Britain were invaded by a 
totalitarian State, he might not join a 
Resistance. movement. But he regards 


these questions, the stock-in-trade of the 
tribunals, as academic, and irrelevant to 
his present situation. 

Here and now he finds himself in a 
world in which everyone wants peace, but 
which is rapidly approaching a war. It is 
by now obvious that in such a war all 
nations would be losers, and on a gigantic 
scale. Then why should it come? There 
are two possible answers: 

{1) Because Russia/America is insanely 
planning aggression. 

(2) Because both sides persist in pur- 
suing “tough” foreign policies and stak- 
ing national prestige on their success. 


| being, the new 


The new objector believes that the second 
answer is the correct one. As a citizen of 
a democracy he considers himself  co- 
responsible for the policies of his country. 
He writes letters to the press, he speaks 
at political meetings, he tries to use his 
vote intelligently. But he has the choice 
of two parties, both of which favour re- 
armament and act on the assumption that 
in the last resort war is-still a legitimate 
instrument of policy. 


As a citizen, and not merely as a moral 
objector considers it his 
duty to withhold his military service from 
a government which requires it to back up 
a diplomacy of intransigence. It is the 
only concrete, physical contribution he can 
make. “If everyone did as J do,” he says. 
a little hopelessly, “ there would be no war.” 
It is all he ean say. 

But the possibility remains that if a 
large enough number in Britain did as he 
does the United States might have to mod- 


COLD WAR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


erate their policies and Russia might re- 
spond favourably. Tension might diminish. 
The spectre might recede. His case, at any 
rate, is tenable, and ought not to be steam- 
rollered out of existence with the intoler- 
able choice—Soviet Britain ov atomic war? 
—which is the standard equipment of the 
tribunals. 

They cannot refuse him ithe label of 
“conscientious.” I[{ they like to confront 
the moral fundamentalist with his duties 
as a citizen, they must also be prepared to 
recognise ‘that a man who objects to mili- 
tary service out of a sense of social re- 
sponsibility is impelled by his conscience. 
At the same time the ‘task of determining 
the applicant’s “ sincerity” is made easy 
for them. They do not have to “ disentangle 
the intricate secrets of the human heart.” 
All they need do is to consider objectively 
the evidence of the applicant’s previous 
activities. If he has actively opposed the 
policies for which his service is demanded 
and if his objection is the logical extension 
of his protests. his sincerity can be taken 
as proved, and questions such as “ what 
would you do if you saw a man about to 
shoot your little sister?” recoenised as 
irrelevant. 


| Peace Committee lets 
Whitehall know 


| JVOLLOWING ithe despatch last June of a 

resolution urging the full exchange of 

| all prisoners in Korea, the Fast Ham Peace 

| Committee has received a series of letters 

| from the Foreign Office. Each outlined the 

Government view, against the criticisms 
levelled by the Peace Committee, 


Considered veplies were sent on each 
oceasion. 
The East Ham Peace Committee is 2 


broadly-based organisation; its President is 
a Labour Party Ward Chairman and _ its 
Chairman is a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

The Secretary, Ron Montague, in telling 
Peace News of the exchange of views with 
the Foreign office, said ‘We hope that it 
will help to impress on Whitehall the deep 
and determined feeling for peace held by 
ordinary people up and down the country.” 


After serving three years in prison, Amos 
Brokaw is to be let out on parole from 
Ashland prison, Kentucky, USA on 
December 9. 


THE ARMY AND AIR FORCE ACT 


By Bernard Withers 


Seeretary, Central Board for Conscientious Objectors 


Uv is illegal to have a standing army 
in Britain in time of peace. 


In 1689 we had a revolution in order to 
establish this principle (and a few others). 
But the Army persisted. Its existence is 
every year when Parliament 
passes the Army (and Airy Force) Annual 
Act. 


House of Commons last May, the Opposi- 
tion seized ithe occasion to make some 
ribald comments about the archaism of the 
Army Act itself, with its various refer- 
ences to horses, carriages and sailing ships. 

The Government agreed that it was a 
little out of date, and a Select Committee 
was appointed to make recommendations 
fo its revision, and to report on the advis- 


ability of enacting the Army and Air Force 
Acts permanently—and thereby abandoning 
the fiction of 1689. 


Regular engagements 


As Peace News announced last week, the 
Committee has now published its second 
report, covering those parts of the Acts 
which deal with enlistment. 


Members of the Committee showed a 
real concern for the rights of the service- 
man, and, in particular, were anxious to 
prevent undue pressure being brought to 
bear on minors, to persuade them to enter 
into regular engagements. They proposed 
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When the Annual Act came before the, 


that parents’ consent shouid be required. 


The Army and Air Councils were indig- 
nant; there was no such pressure. ‘lhe 
proposal was administratively impossible; 
the Committee was asked not to press it. 
“Tf aman is regarded as fit to become a 
soldiey or airman and to fight, he is fit to 
choose whether or not he will become a 
regular”: an argument which would carry 
more weight if it ran, “If a man is re- 
garded as fit to choose whether he will be- 
come a soldier . Vd 


“One member, Col. Hutchison,  re- 
garded the proposal as the thin end of the 
wedge. He pointed out that “there are the 
cranky parents, the ones who are pacifists, 
perhaps Communists, who for a variety of 
reasons which ‘they may take into their 
heads would oppose his desire out of prin- 
ciple.” 

But the Committee insisted that National 
Servicemen, at least, should be protected, 
and decided that their parents should be 
given a chance to object if they proposed 
to enlist as regulars. 


Conscience clause for boys 


Of most interest to readers of Peace 
News was the proposal that a soldier who 
had been enlisted as a boy might, on 
reaching the age of eighteen, have a right 
to apply for discharge on the ground of 
conscientious objection. 


Comprehensive draft clauses were pre- 
, pared, duplicating the machinery of Ithe 
National Service Acts and providing for 
| an appeal to a civilian tribunal. The Com- 
mittee was informed, however, that such a 
| contingency had never arisen in the Army 
| or in the Air Force, but that a bona fide 
case would certainly be dealt with by dis- 
charge or by restriction to non-combatant 
duties, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
“ After long consideration, and in view 
of the complexity of the new clauses re. 
quired,” the Committee recommended that 
| any such case should be dealt with admin- 
istratively by a member of the Army Coun- 
cil or the Air Council. Before making this 
recommendation, the Committee satisfied 
itself that a Minister could be questioned 
in the House on any ease of this kind. 


The CBCO could have given the Com- 
mittee some information about a young 
Guardsman who enlisted when he was 
seveniteen, obtained his discharge, and was 
subsequently. registered as a C.O. by a 
tribunal; and of another who cannot 


obtain a discharge. 


But in the first case Army reeords do 
not, presumably, show the cause of dis- 
charge as “conscientious objection,’ and 


in the second, the claim is not regarded as 
bona fide. 


The Army’s reply begs the question—the 
genuineness of an objection—and implies 
that one soldier, a member of the Army 
Council, can do what Parliament has de- 
cided needs the wisdom of a civilian judge 
and four other citizens, with the safeguard. 
of a right of appeal. ParHament will 
surely not be satisfied with this when it 
considers the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions next year. 


_ War Office anxiety to forestall criticism 
is apparent in a new Queen’s Regulation 
issued at he end of October. This provides 
for the re-allocation of a boy if he is not 
fitted to his particular job. Failing the 
possibility of re-allocation, he may be dis- 
charged “services no longer required.” 
Another form of discharge, making its 
first appearance in Queen’s Regulations, 
might be more appropriate to COs: 
“ Retention undesirable in the interests of 
the service.” 


Enlistment of boys 


The Committee was informed that the 
Minimum age for enlistment of boys was 
the school-leaving age, or 143 years, which- 
ever is the higher; and decided that this 
should be stated in the Acts. Parents’ 
consent to the enlistment of boys is also 
to be a statutory requirement, but this is 
already the practice. Hitherto, boys’ 
terms of service (as, for instance, in the 
Boys’ Battalion) in the Army have been 
twelve years with the Colours and eight 
years with the Colours and four in the 
Reserve, a choice which must be made on 
enlistment at the age of fifteen. The Army 
has now discontinued the option of twelve 
years with the Colours, and has reduced 
the periods for some boys (including mem- 
bers of the Boys’ Battalion) to six years 
with the Colours and three in the Reserve. 
The total period of service in the R.A.F. 
remains at twelve years, in all cases reckon- 
ing from the age of eighteen. The Recom- 
mendation of the Commiee, therefore, was 
that the Acts should specify a maximum 
period of service of twelve years from the 
age of 18. Mr. Michael Stewart’s proposal 
that a boy should be allowed to express an 
orinion on the matter when he reaches 
eighteen was rejected. 
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Points on which all nations agree 


Disarma ment*” the American Friends Service Com- 


N “Towards Security through 


mittee have published in pamphlet for m a detailed and factual analysis of the 


Problem = of 
taken place. 


disarmament and ao survey 


of the 


negotiations which have already 


| The facts they out-Ene and the conclusions reached are being summarised in 


2 a . : : i 
Peace News in a series of four articles 


hy Olwen Battersby. 


The following arcicle 


| deals with those areas in which a measure of agreement has already been reached. 


HE bombing of Hiroshima and 

Nagasaki shocked the whole 

World into a realisation of the extra- 
' ordinary terror of modern weapons. 


President Truman in his first message to 
Congress (October 8, 1945) called for 
international agreements looking, if pos- 

. sible, to the renunciation of the use and 
development of the atomic bomb”; in 
November and December of the same year 
the Truman-Attlee-King and the Bevin- 
Byrnes-Molotov statements urged inter- 
National control, inspection and “the etimi- 
Nation from national armaments of atomic 
Weapons and all other major weapons 
adaptable 1o mass destruction"; and in 
January of the following year all the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations pledged themselves to climinate 
| Weapons of mass destruction. 
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Notes for your Diary, 


svon after this that an atomic 
Commission was established “ to 
make proposals for the elimination of 
atomic and other mass destruction wea- 
pons”; and a year later a Commission for 
Conventional Armaments was created to 
“work out practical measures for ... the 
general regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces.” 


It was 
Energy 


U.S. proposals 


Arms control planning for atomic 
weapons was earricd torward in the U.S. 
State Department by the Acheson-Lilienthal 
report, predicaled upon American monopoly 
of atomic bombs for some years, which 
advocated 


(1) An International Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority which would hold, man- 
age and control all dangerous atomic 
production activities and research ; 

(2) Negotiation of the plan as a whole 
but putting it into effect by stages (with 
the actual destruction of atomic bombs to 
await an adequate control and inspection 
system) ; 

(3) Maintenance of strategic balance 
“by dispersal throughout ithe world” of 
production and storage facilities; and 

(4) Licence of lease of fissionable mate- 
rials for peaceful use. 

To this plan, Mr. Bernard Baruch, the 
American representative on the UN Atomic 
Energy Commisston added provisions for 


(a) Swift punishment for illegal pro- 
duction; and 

{b) Elimination of the veto in the 
Security Council when considering: coun- 
ter measures against nations engaging in 
illegal producion. 


Soviet Proposals 


The Soviet counter proposal, elaborated 
graduaHy over the course of a year, asked 
jor the outlawing and destruction of the 
bomb first, prescribed limits on inspection, 
permitted day lo day inspection without the 
veto, but kept the veto intact for Security 
Couneil action against violators. 

By September, 1946, the Scientific and 
Technical sub-commitee concluded that 

(a) Effective contro! of production of 
atomic energy is technologically feasible; 
(b) Processes leading to both peaceful 
and warlike use of atomic energy are so 
similar that they both require control; 
(c) Production of U.235, plutonium and 

U.233 must be strictly controlled. 

This report was adopted unanimously 

—including the USSR. - 

When, however, the main task of the 
Commission—that of drafting a general re- 
port—was undertaken this was finally 
foreed through substantially in the Ameri- 
can form, and the promise of early agree- 
ment was overshadowed by stalemate in 


both Atomic and Conventional Disarmament 
conimissions. 


Breaking the stalemate 


After years of deadlock, disarmament 
negotiations took on new life at the Sixth 
U.N. General Assembly in Paris in 1951-52. 

A Committee of twelve, appointed by the 
previous General Assembly, completed a 
report 
commissions. 

Anticipating this report, the American, 
British and French governments introduced 
2a new set of proposals shortly after ithe 
Sixth General Assembly eonvened on Nov- 
ember 8, 1951. In the days that followed, 
Russian delegates countered with proposals 
of their own, and both American and Soviet 
bloes made what appeared to be significant 
clarifications and concessions. 


When the General Assembly adjourned | 


in February, 1952, the long-standing 
stalemate began to give way to a more 
fluid situation which permitted some hope 
of future progress. 


Steps to agreement 


One of the long standing controversies 
was whether discussions of atomic and con- 
ventional armaments. should be kept 
separate, 


American spokesmen said that atomic 
weapons presented new and peculiar tech- 
nical problems which icould not adequately 
be considered in discussions that included 
conventional armaments: Soviet spokesmen 
stressed the unreality of keeping the dis- 
cussions Separate when national security in- 
volved both types of armaments. 


This controversy was finally resolved 
when both parties admitted the desirability 
of the merger of the two commissions, 
which was consummated by the General 
Assembly on January 11, 1952. 

The new Disarmament Commission set 
up by this Assembly “ under the Security 
Council” was imstructed to become opera- 
tive within 30 days, to submit its first re- 
port not later than June 1, 1952, and to 
request a Disarmament Conference as soon 
as any ‘part of its programme was ready 
for submission. 

The measure of agreement now reached 
is considerable: 

“All nations favour :the banning of 
atomic weapons and other means of mass 
destruction of civil life. Al nations also 
approve the necessarv corollary of the 
proposed ban—an international system of 
control designed to ensure faithful com- 
pliance with it. Apparently, all parties 
agree that sooner or later the ban should 
prohibit national states and private par- 
ties from using, possessing and manufac- 
turing atomic and other weapons of mass 
destruction.” 

Differences remain over the type of con- 
trols required and over the timing of the 
programme. 

These will be dealt with 
article next week. 


in a further 


Obtainable in Britain from Housmans 
Bookshop (Peace News), 3? Blackstock 
Road, N.4. 2s. 


recommending merger of the two 
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THE SERGEANT WILL 
NEVER KNOW 


An Army sergeant in Korea, embittered 
by the “up and down” battle for a hill, 
losing it, taking it and losing it again, 
asked: “ What is it all about?” 

In a letter to the Syracuse (New York) 
ee Sergeant Bill Smyth 
said: 

“They tell us to take a hill—we take 
the hill; they tell us to vetreat—we re- 
treat; they tell as to take it again—the 
poor kids in this division don’t know what 
it is all about. Why doesn’t someone tell 
them? 

“We have no leadership—up and down, 
up and down. Can't the newspapers do 
something—someone has got to.” 

The “ Herald-Journal” sent the letter 
to President-Elect Eisenhower, thinking 
he might have the answer. 

But Sergeant Smyth will never know 
it. He is dead. 


—Belfast Telegraph, Nov. 16, 1952. 


| “Europe 1953’: A chance for 


youth to have its say 


TP.HE general title of the Christmas holi- 
™ day lectures and discussions for young 
people arranged this year by the Council 
tor Education in World Citizenship is 
| “Europe 1953.” There will be sessions on 


“Europe Divided,” giving an Eastern and 
a Western view, “The Defence of the 
West,” “ European Economic Co-operation,” 
“The Future of Germany,” “ Yugoslavia at 
the Crossroads,” “‘ Spain and the European 
Community.” and “ Europe and the United 
Nations.” 

Speakers include Mr. Anthony Eden, 
Lord Ismay, Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, M. André 
Philip, Dr. Gilbert Murray, Mr. Richard 
Crossman MP., Major General L. O. Lyne 
and Mr. M. J. Sudic. 

The date of the course is from December 
30 to January 2, and it will be held at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, S.W.1. 

Tickets for the course cost 7s. 6d. for 
members of schools and school societies 
associated with the CEWC and 10s. for non- 
members, and applications should be sent to 
the Council ait 25 Charles St., London, W.1 
not later than December 13. 

Those taking part must be between 14 
and 19 inclusive. but a limited number of 
adults will be admitted as visitors ait 2s. Gd. 
a day, or 10s. for the course. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND PACIFISTS 


should be on the roll of their own paci- 
fist society. Send a pare for particulars 
to the 


Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 


Newington Rectory, 59 Kennington Park Road, 
London, S.E.11. 


A Reliable Printing Service 


HEADLEY BROTHERS 


The Invicta Press ASHFORD Kent 
London Office: 109 Kingsway WC2 


| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 
copy: 


LATEST TIME _ for 


INTRODUCTIONS, PEN 


a FRIENDS, 
Monday | COMPanionship or marriage. 


tight to select for publication notices sent 

It. We nevertheless desire to make it as 

‘omplete a service ag we reasonably can, 

“nd therefore urge organisera of events to: 
1. Send notices to arrive not 
| later than Monday morning. 

2. Include: Date, TOWN, Time, 
Place (hall, street); nature of 
fvent; speakers, organisers (and 
Secretary’s address)—preferably in 
hat order and style. 


| Au this is a free service, we reserve the 


Friday, December 5 


LINCOLN: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
Beaumont Fee; Jean Inebnit—‘‘An Inter- 
National Construction Corps '’; FoR-IVSP. 
. LONDON, WC2: 1.30 p.m. St. Martin- 
in.the-Fields; Intercession Service for 
eace: the Rev. Clifford Macquire; APF, 
FoR, PPU. 


..ST. ALBANS: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho.. 
Upper Lattimore Rd; John Hoyland on 
Gandhi and Today"; Fol. 


Saturday, December 6 


CANTERBURY: 6.30 p.m, Congrega- 
Nomal Ch.: public mtg.: Hugh Faulkner— 
Seeing for Myself in Russia”; FoR. 


, HUDDERSFIELD: 3 p.m. 19 John Wil- 
‘arn St.; Bring and Buy Sale; tea 4 30, 
Slowed by meeting: PPU. 


RUGBY: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho. 
Sement Pl: public mtg.; Frank Dawtry — 
jvacifist Ideas applied to Social Prot- 
“ma; PPU and FoR. 

. TOTTENHAM: 4 p.m. Friends’ Mtge Ho., 
“4 High Rd.; PPU N. London Region 

tistmas Social and Bazaar, opened DY 
} Allen Skinner, Editor, PN; Santa Claus, 
re 1 show, music, ete.; admission by gift 
rye sold for funds; proceeds to PN and 


~ 
SR 


PEACE NEWS 
CHRISTMAS ARRANGEMENTS 


withe December 26 issue of Peace News 
all be on sale on Wednesday December 24. 
Ne Classified Advertisements and Diary 
y 


ices for that issue must be at Peace 
a office by Friday morning, December 
Displayed Advertisements are required 
? Tuesday, December 16. 
po tace News oflices will be closed from 
ateaday evenine. December 23, until Mon- 
“Y morning, December 29. 


h 


UXBRIDGE: Friends’ Mtg. Ho., Belmont 
d.; Alan Hurd on “ Social Responsibility 
of the Scientist”; CO Fellowship. 


Sunday, December 7 

ACCRINGTON: 2.45 p.m. Labour Hall, 
Blackburn Rd.: quarterly mtg. of NW 
Area Group, LPF. 

CROYDON: 3 p.m. 6 Park Hill Rise; 
J. Allen Skinner, Editor, PN, on ‘“‘ The 
Pacifist Imperative ’’; PPU Surrey Area. 

HAMPSTEAD: 11.30 a.m. Whitestone 
T'ond; open air mtg; Tom Wardle and 
George Plume; PPU. 


Monday, December 8 

COVENTRY: 7.30 p.m. 87 Stoney Stan- 
ton Rd.; Talk by Mr. T. Holloway; PPU 

SHEFFIELD: 7.30 p..m. Church Hoa., St. 
dames St.;: Rev. A. Jowett BA—* World 
Council of Churches”; PPU. 

TAUNTON: 7.15 p.m. Municipal Hall, 
Corpn. St.; public mtg.: Hugh Faulkner 
on “Seeing for Myself in Russia; FoR. 


Tuesday, December 9 

BARNSTAPLE: 7.30 p.m. Guildhall; 
public mtg.: Hugh Faulkner—“ Seeing ‘or 
Myself in the Soviet Union”; FoR. 

LOUGHTON: 8 p.m. Lincoln Hall, High 
Nd., public mtg.: Rev. Clifford Macquire 
on “A_ Pacifist Looks ut Russia’; PPU 
and FoR. 

RICHMOND: & p.m. Vernon Hall. Ver- 
non Rd.. BE. Sheen; PPU Group business 
mtyz.. reports, future programme: mem- 
hers’ attendance essential. 


Wednesday, December 10 


BRISTOL: 7 pm. Friends Mig. Ho., 
Broadweir; Commentary on Current News: 
Bill Francis: PPU. 


Thursday, December 11 

LEIGH-ON-SEA: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. 
Ho., Dundonald Dr; public mtg; John S. 
Hoyland--"Friends T'eace Testimony and 
its Present-day Implications’; SoF and 
FoR. 

LEYTONSTONE: & p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Ho., Bush Rd.; talk on Brahms by Charles 
Dingle. with illustrations; PPU 

LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p..a. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields; Open air mtg: Sybil Morrison 
and Robert Horniman; PPTT. 

LONDON WCI: 7 ».m.: Dick Sheppard 
Ho.. 6 Endsleigh St. 
work Non-Violence Commission PPU. 


Friday, December 12 


EXETER: 7.20 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., 
Magdalen St: Erie Tucker on the Pacifist 
Attitude to Conscription; PPU and SoF. 


Discussion on future } 


Saturday, December 13. 

GLOUCESTER: Barton St. Unitarian 
Chapel (opp. main Co-op. bldg.) : 5.30 tea; 
6.30 Whist Drive and Social Evg.; nominz! 
prizes and charges; please bring rummag.: 
for sale for PPU and PN funds; PPU. 

LEEDS: Friends Mtg. Ho., Beeston Hill: 
3 p.m. Grand Christmas Party for Child- 
ren; 7 p.m. Party for Adults; all wel- 
come: PPU. 

WATERLOO, LIVERPOOL: 2.30 p.m. 
5 Esplanade; Bring and Buy Sale in aid 
of PPU Headquarters Fund; PPU. 


Sunday, December 14 
LONDON, S.W.1: 3.15 p.m. Denison 
House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Rd.. nr. Vie- 
toria Stn. Service. Discourse by Rev. Claud 
Coltman MA, B Litt. PPU_Religion Com- 
mission and Movt. for a Pacifist Church 
of Christ. 
Tuesday, December 16 
LONDON W-C.1: 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq: public mtg. ‘Inside South 
Africa’: Fred Barton, Peter Abrahams. 
Rashed Gool, Sybil Morrison. Vera_Brit- 
tain. Fenner Brockway MP, Harold Davies 
ME: Chair John McNair; Congress of 
Peoples, ILP and S.A. Freedom League. 


Wednesday, December 17 
HUDDERSFIELD: 7.30 p.m. _ Baptist 
Schoolroom, New North Rd: public mtg. 
“Our Work for Pesce: Canon Charles 
Raven DD: Chair: J. H. Housby: FoR. 


Thursday, December 18 
LONDON. W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields: Open air mtg; Sybil Morrison 
and Robert Horniman: PPU. 
——— Ts easiesiie=amit = ede 


PUSLAL 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Gt Britain and Abroad ~* 


Twelve weeks ae 5s. 
Twenty-four weeks ... TMs. 
One year Gos BaD 21s. 


U.S. readers: One Dollar for 16 weeks; 
Three Dollars a year. 


AIRMAIL SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
United States, Canada, India. Africa: 


Twelve weeks ... 12s. (U.S. $1.75) 

Twenty-four weeks 24s. (U.S. $3.50) 

One year ... +. 60s. 6d. (U.S. $7.25) 

Australia. New Zealand and Far East: 
Twelve weeks ae cs 14s. 
Twenty-four weeks “ab 28s. 
One year... acd ee 59s. 

TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEW 

READERS 


Home or Abroad: 3s. for ten weeks. 


morning before publication. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, 
minimum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. extra). 
Please don’t send stamps in payment, 
except for odd pence. Maximum length 
60 words. Address for Box No. replies: 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS are 
required by the Thursday eight days prior 
to publication. 


MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath, Every 


Tuesday. 7.30 p.m. Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institute. 18 Queen Square. 
kath. All welcome. 


WEIGH HOUSE Church, Duke Street, 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube), Sunday evenings at 
7. The Gospel of Peace! Social hour 
follows. 


CONCERTS 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. Concert by 
Soviet artists visiting Britain. Gilels, Bez- 
rodny. Kabalevsky, Yerochin. 7.30 Tues. 
Dec. 9. Tickets 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 
10s. 6d., 12s. Gd. from Box Office, Royal 
Albert Hall (KEN 8212); Agents. Pre- 
sented by Ed. Cttee. British-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED & 
OFFERED 

DERBYSHIRE HILLS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Rest and comfort amid beautiful 
scenery. Arthur and Catherine Ludlow, 
The Briars, Crich, Near Matlock. Tel. 
Ambergate 44, 

HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and jolly 
good food to visitors and permanent 
fuests. CANonbury 1340. Ti anda: 
Shayler. 27 Hamilton Park, N.5. 

IN RETURN for any service preferably, 
or moderate charge, furnished rm. or bed 
and bkfst. with homely folk of goodwill 
in or near Edinburgh for 5 wks. Short 
course student. Box 475. 

TO LET. Pleasant furn. house, except 
2 rooms ret. by doctor. 3 bedrooms, bath, 
kitchen, nice garden, suit family with or 
without children. §S.E. within 30 min. 
Charing X. 4 guineas weekly. Box 471. 

YOUNG METHODIS't schoolmaster and 
wife require furn. accom. in London, pre- 
ferably N.W. Any offers please? Britten, 
27 Hartington Rd., Gloucestet. 


PERSONAL 


BACHELOR. 30. ardent pacifist and 
socialist, wishes ta meet young lady with 
similar views. Box 473. 


V.0.C., 34 
Honeywell Rd. London, S.W.11. 
, THE BAPTIST Pacifist Fellowship 
invites your support. For details of 
membership write Rev. Leslie Worsnip, 63 
Loughborough Road, Quorn, Leicestershire. 


IN MEMORIAM 
IN LOVING MEMORY 
Rogers, dear wife of EL V. Rogers, . who 
passed away five years ago, Her husband 


continually cherishes happy memories of 
her good works. 


of Elizabeth 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPEAKING & WRITING lessons (cor- 
Ae SS visit) 6s. Dorothy Matthews, 
. 982 rimrose Hill Road. Lond 
N.W.3. PRimrose 5686. ee nate 


LITERATURE, &c. 

QUAKERISM Information and Mitera- 
ture respecting the Faith and Practice ‘ef 
the Religious Society of Friends, free ar 
application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends’ House. Euston Road 
London. 

HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP gives prompt 
postal service for all your book require 
ments. Entire profits go ta Peace News. 
Enquiries welcome, please send s.a.e. fer 
Hlest er Ha ers Bookshop (Peace 

ews Ltd), 3 ackstock Road, . 
N.4. Tel. STA 2262. or 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 
A_ RELIABLE duplicating/typewriting 
service. geben letired ees petas ined Mabel 
es, » Hornsey 9 JIN. 192 
1765, Ex, 1. he oer 


FOR SALE & WANTED 
_POOKS BOUGHT. Any quantity, any 
kind. Distance no object. Write to Peter 
Eaton, 154 Notting Hill Gate, London W11. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS —~ Popular end 
colourful variety from 2d. te 5d. with en- 
velopes post free. Full sample set (17 
assorted 5s. 6d. Trial pk. of 6 for 2s. 
Discounts for Groups and Bazaars. Help 
Peace News to raise £1,000 by selling 
and sending Endsleigh Cards (list free). 
3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 
_ FOR SALE: Adana HSj1 and Ajax 
Flatbed printing machines. Both new. 
£7 hs. carriage paid. Also accessories. 
Ideal present. Bex 476. 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
for Peace News office. Please send par- 


ticulars and price to : 

nee P © 3 Blackstock Rd, 
“ ROSTRUM WANTED. Open air meet- 
ings. 12 Holmfield Drive, Leeds 8. 

_ 1000 ENVELOPES 6 v 3} 13s.; Duplient- 
ine Paver ream anarto 10s. 9d. Warson, 


- 


7 Newton Ave., N.10. 


required 


a 


EMRYS HUGHES, 
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PEACE 


ERNEST BEVIN 


Me" FRANCIS WILLIAMS has } 
a biography of Ernest Bevin* 


In a few years’ time it is doubtful 
whether such a biography would be much 
sought after. 

Bevin will be remembered by his contem- 
poraries as a forceful, courageous trade 
union leader who fought his way up to the 
top and rendered good service to the dockers 
and the other transport workers whose 
organisation he did so much to build up. 

But Ernest Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, 
was rather different. 

I heard him say on more than one occa- 
sion that he had not wanted the job and 
it is known that when Attlee first drew up 
his list of Ministers Bevin was proposed as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Hugh 
Dalton for the Foreign Office. 


Then later there was a mysterious 
switch over and I have theard it said by 
Bevin’s intimate friends that it was after 
Attlee had seen the King. 

Attlee thas recently denied that the 
change ame after he had lunched with 
Churchill. 

The mystery has not, however, been 
cleared up and Attlee has not denied that 
in the first place Bevin was to he Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and not the 
Foreign Secretary. 

Bevin had first entered Parliament late 
in life as Minister of Labour in Churchill's 
war-time Coalition where his capacity for 
organisation made him almost indispensable 
in times when industrial labour had to be 
placated and a vast army of workers had 
to be switched over into the war machine. 

This was a job in which Bevin’s experi- 
ence and knowledge of the unions was 
useful and he succeeded in foncing throuzh 
measures which would not have been 
accepted from anybody else and which se 
might have opposed had he not been in the 
government. 


Unconditional surrender 


Apart. from™this there is" precious little 
evidence that Bevin or any of his Labour 
colleagues in the Cabinet or in the smaller 
War Cabinet had any great.influence on 
major decisions of war policy. 

That was left to Churchill, who knew the 
politician’s art of pretending that his col- 
leagues~had power while all the-time he 
kept it in his own hands. : 

Take, for example, the decision to sup- 
port Unconditional Surrender which pro- 
longed the war and ultimately brought 
Russia into Europe with all the con- 
sequences tnat followed. 

In later years I heard Ernest Bevin, when 
he was being attacked by the Tories, com- 
plain bitterly that, as Foreign Seeretary, Je 
had inherited a shambles as a result of the 
policy of Unconditional Surrender. ; 

Churchill promptly retorted tnat Bevin 
was in the War Cabinet and acquiesced, 
and later looked up the documents and 
returned to tell us that he had called the 
Cabinet asking for approval of the decision 
and had not only received its support but 
that the Cabinet had asked for its applica- 
tion to Italy. 

To that Bevin never made a reply. 

In office, Bevin sarried on in a way which 
frequently earned the approval of Winston 
Churchill. The Tories never opposed his 
policy in Europe. Indeed there is no reason 
why they should. d 

He was as bitterly anti-Communist as 
any of them and also anti-German and anti- 
Jew as well. 

1 remember returning from Germany 
after a tour of the Ruhr at a time when 
the German scientists and trade union 
leaders were protesting strongly that the 
dismantlement policy was creating unem- 
ployment, and preventing the peaceful re- 
construction of Germany which was the best 
answer to Communism and a new drift 
towards Nationalism. 

I brought with me a memorandum from 
trade union leaders and sent 


% Continued from page one 


Cabinet Minister came down on the side of 
“the law of the jungle.” ‘ 

Of more immediate moment, however, Is 
the promulgation of regulations making it 
an offence for any person to permit or to 
address any meeting of more than ten 
Africans. : a 

The penalty provided for so doing is a 
fine of up to £300 and imprisonment of up 
to three years. 

These punishments apply also to any per- 
son using language or behaving in such a 
manner as to cause Africans to resist the 
law. 

And lest there should be any who place 
faith in the humanity and commonsense of 
those who administer these laws and regu- 
lations. Mr. Swart has also announced: 

“In the event of riots the police will 
be told to shoot, not indiscriminately, but 
at the leaders. There should be no more 
talk about so-called innocent by-standers 
being injured. Where there is trouble 
they should get out of the way and let 
the police do their duty.” 

It looks as if the South African police 
are going to have fun from now on, with 
this blanket covering from the Minister 


responsible for their actions. 


ost no time in hurriedly compiling 
before interest in him has died away. 


Bevin a long factual memorandum of my 
own and begged him to consider it. 

He would not do so and when I pressed 
him at last in the House of Commons, he 
took refuge in bluster and evasion. 


Shortly after the Social Democrats lost 
the election and Dr. Adenauer was returned 
to power. British Labour’s insistence on 
dismantlement had led to the defeat of the 
German Socialists and thad placed the re- 
vetionaries in power. 

They are still there and nobody can 
say with what disastrous results. 

As for his attitude towards Russia, it 
was influenced a great deal by the facet 
that jhe had been fighting the Communists 
in his union and I theard it said that he 
looked at the USSR as if it were an un- 
official bus strikers’ committee. 

Granted he had a diffieult task and that 
the Russians were not very co-operative, 
he _was the wrong man to see everything 
in its perspective. He never came near out- 
lining an alternative international social- 
ist policy which might have eased the 
tension in Europe and prevented the cold 
war developing into military alliances such 
as the North Atlantic Treaty, which he de- 
fended at the time on the ground that they 
would lead to less money being spent on 
armaments! 

The charitable thing is to say that Bevin 
was an able trade union leader but—well 
we had better leave it at that. 


* Ernest Bevin. Hutchinson, 21s. 
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strued as a straggle against a gigantic 
our duty to fight evil with everything 


tooth: 


HAT Hitler was a “gigantic evil,” 

no one would, or could deny, and 

therefore, the question of how such 

an evil should be resisted and de- 
feated, is of the utmost importance. 


My correspondent is not the only one who 
has ‘construed ”’ the second world war as 
a fight against evil, in much the same way 
as the first world war was “ construed” as 
a “war to end wars,” since the whole of a 
nation’s propaganda was turned towards 
proving that contention. 

It is necessary, first of all, to recognise 
that Hitlerism was not suddeniy born into 
the world without a background, or any 
cause; Hitler wag not the mere spawn of 
the devil, but the direst result of another 
evil—the evil of war. 


w 


In 1914 the British people were hood- 
winked into believing’ that a war against 
the Kaiser's Germany was a war against 
| the evil of German militarism and agrres- 
sion. With no knowledge of the historical 
background, the youth of that day marched 
ito war in the firm belief that it was their 


REPORT ON KENYA 


THEY WELCOMED FUSILIERS 


BUT NOT ME — 


Leslie Hale, MP 


@ Continued from page one 


The, reason” why the first victims of 
Mau Mau had been Africans was that the 
first. consequence of land hunger wus 
grievances within the tribe. 

Thousands of: Africans were being 
driven from the reserves by the economic 
eonditions, and according to Myr. Joan 
Whyatt, the Attorney Genera] and Member 
for Law and Order, there were 10,000 hon: - 
less Africans in Nairobi every night. 

When they got work, their wages were 
so Jow that even if the whole of their 
wage were spent on maize flour—the 
staple food—it would not buy enough to 
keep one person in health. 

More serious perhaps than these physical 
conditions was the spiritual frustration 
caused by the colour bar. Racial diserim:- 
nation applied to nearly every sphere of 
life—the African reserves, the African 
locations in vhe towns, separate schoois, 
hospitals and clinics. 


Broadcast refused by Governor 


The European population had a standard 
of life which was almost beyond the 
dream of the Africans, while the Asian 
population lived ‘n the middle strata. 

Turning to the second purpose of their 
visit — to discourage violence — Fenner 
Brockway said that not only Africans but 
several Europeans hed suggested that he 
and Leslie Hale should broadcast an ap- 
peal, but the Governor-General refused to 
agree to this, without giving any reason. 
They then wrote a letter to the member- 

ship of the Kenya African Union, which tne 
Union very readily distributed, beggic.; 
them to remain calm, reminding them that 
crue?ty and violence are weak things, and 
that fear only breeds fear, hate only hate. 

As to the third purpose of their visit—to 
seek to find some basis for understanding 
between the races—Fenner Brockway .said 
that when they arrived the atmosphere was 
difficult—they had been attacked by Mv. 
Michael Blundell, the leader of the Euro- 
peans in the, Legislative Assembly, and 
others—-but before 10 days had passed the 
atmosphere had completely changed. 

They had had two quite friendly con- 
yersa‘fions with Mr. Blundell, and had 
actually got round one table with repre- 
sentatives of the four races in the Legis- 
lative Council, to consider a common pro- 
gramme of action to be taken in the 
existing situation. ‘ 
Referring finally to the situation as it 

had developed since he and Leslie Hate 
left Kenya, Fenner Brockway said he felt 
gravely apprehensive. The Kenya Govern- 
ment, ‘with the support of Mr. Oliver Let- 
telton were now planning action not merely 
against Mau Mau but against the K*kuvu 
tribe over large parts.of their area. Whoie 
populations were being rounded un for 
screening, the vast majority of whom were 
being found to be innocent. 


Folly of collective punishment 


Mau Mau might be suppressed in that 
way, but it would leave behind great bitter- 
ness and animosity. ’ 

There was also the system of collective 
punishment, by which the whole population 
of an area where a Mau Mau crime had 
taken place could, if they refused infor- 


mation about the crime, be uprooted, their 
cattle confiscated, and their bicycles and 
other means of transport taken, their huts 
burnt down, and the whole population de- 
ported to another area. 

“Pursue that kind of policy, and you 
are not destroying Mau Mau, you are 
making Mau Mau,” declared Fenner 
Brockway. “I believe the people of this 
country are going to make their opinion 
felt upon that issue, and [I hope very 
much that in the forthcoming days in the 
House of Commons we shall he able 
effectively to express our opposition to it 
as well.” 

Mr. W. B. Havelock, the Chairman of 
the European elected members of the Legis- 
lative Council, had said that Kenya did no< 
want people in Britain or anywhere else 
telling her what to do. 

“I want to see Kenya making its own 
decisions,’ said Fenner Brockway, “but 
{I want to see the whole of Kenya making 
those decisions—« Kenya in which there 
is no difference between white and black, 
or brown and yellow.” 

Leslie Hale, Labour MP for Oldham 
West, and a member of the National Peace 
Council, dealt mainly with the economic 
problems and inequalities in the colony— 
the fact that Africans are not allowed to 
cultivate the two most profitable crops— 
coffee and sisal—on a large scale and the 
wide differences between the wage scales 


paid to Europeans, Asians and Africans in | 


the public service. 
Constructive suggestions 


He, too, referred to the statement of Mr. 
Havelock, and said he thought some rep.; 
should be made. 

“They did not want a Lancashire Mem- 
ber of Parliament to come and look vt 
Kenya, but they ware glad enough to 
have the Lancashire Fusiliers there, and 
when the sons of our families here are 
being used for police and armed action 
in Kenya, we have a right to the fullest 
explanation of the causes of their use. 
“There is always the danger that a 

colour bar breeds hatred and mistrust, and 
ultimately leads to barbarousness. There 
is always the danger that we are building 
up asituation in which hatred of Europeans 
may be in the breast of many Africans.” 

Among the constructive suggestions 
which he and Fenner Brockway had made 
were a subsidy for maize flour—staple dict 
of the Africans, the encouragement 3f 
trade unions, and the careful introduction 
of co-overative farming. 

It was only by raising the economic 
standard of the African people that it wold 
be possible to establish social servicés on 
the lines that we have in Britain 

The system by which the chieftains were 
appointed by and responsible to the Govera- 
ment must go. A system of land registra- 
tion must be introduced, as the first step 
towards enabling Africans to obtain credit 
with which to develop their land. 

A firm declaration that the fundamental 
economic and agricultural grievances wer? 
to be tackled would bring rea] hopes of 
peace in Kenya, but if we went on wth the 
present system of repression and collective 
punishment we were taking the risk of ex- 
tending the conflict and making another 
Malaya in Africa. 


—Letter from J. E. HW. Dean, November 12, 1952. 


Ye have heard that it hath heen said, an cye for an eye, and a tooth for @ 
But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil... 
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ABOUT Is it a Christian’s duty 
to go to war? 


As one who is interested m your movement I had hoped that Sybil Morrison 
would resolve the many doubts which I have about absolute pacifism. 
is her view on the recent war against Germany? 


What 

7 Could not this war be con- 

evil? And surely as Christians it is | 
in our power? 


—St. Matthew V. 38,39. } 
Christian duty “to fight evil with every 
thing in their power.” 

Yet the evil then, as later, lay mucli 
deeper. As lone ago as 1909, Norman 
Angel] (a great economist bul not a pac | 
fist), wrote in his book “The Great Ill 
sion,” that ‘the present rivalry betweel 
Great Britain and Germany in armaments 
cannol go on indefinitely.” ‘ 

_in those days Britain's unconquered 
Navy had a threatening look, for it wag not | 
in existence to defend this island against 
Invasion, but to defend trade routes a0 
fortresses, acquired and seit up all over the 
world in pursuit. of colonial expansion 
Germany’s increasing population demande 
¢xpansion also, and so the rivalry, and the | 
race in armaments began. 

The end of that arms race was the col 
flagration now known as the First World 
War. The result: a peace treaty which - 
sowed the dragon seeds of another war: the 
ridiculous “war-euilt ” clauses; the impos- 
sible reparations demands; the quarrels 
among the one-time allies; all of which re 
sulted in the economie collapse of Germany 
and the inevitable rise of totalitarianism. 

Britain’s policy helped to give birth 10 
Hitler. IL is necessary to be clear about 
| this in examining the contention that the 

second world war was in the nature of @ 

Christian crusade against the evil of Eitlev- 

It is not at all cleay that Britain went to 
war in 1939 for any other reason than (?}, 
protect, her own interests. Hitler had been | 
ruling in Germany sinee 1933; in many 
quarters there was quite high praise fo" 
what he was doing for that country. an 

Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank o™ 
| England. even wentso far as to say onen'¥) 


! 


that Hitler’s Germany would he our “ bul) 
wark against Russian communism.” 


w 

_ My correspondent is of course, perfectly 

honest when, ne invokes Christianity and 0& 

lieves the nght was against evil, it it was 

It has failea; tyranny ‘nas not been defeated: } 
Germany 1s lo be rearmed, the armamett | 

race gains in momentum, and in fact, DY 

resisting totalitacianism with totel wal 

| Christians have become involved in put 
| Suing methods of mass destruction whic! 
threaten the very existence of the huma! 
race, 

If “resist not evil’? means anything at | 
all, it means “ resist not evil with evil, bu 
with good.” The exhortation to “ turn the 
other cheek,” to give the “ cloke” as well a3 
the coat, and to go the second mile, which 
immediately follows, is a positive injun’ 
lion to use good methods. 

To fight evil is to go, willy-nilly, into thé 
devil’s camp. Peaceful co-existence mav 
not be the supreme and perfect end to thé’ 
pacifist struggle, but it is a step in the 
direction of peace. War is never that. 


_ Readers may like to know of a series uf 
six Peace Pledge Union leaflets, “ Yout 
Questions Answered,” which deal in detail 
with pacifist problems. The titles are Cor 


scientious Objection; Disarmament; Res 
cuing the Weak; The Bible and Wari 
Individual] Responsibility; War—Is it 4 


choice of Two Evils? They may be ob; 
tained free on sending a stamped addresse@ 
|envelose to Dick Sheppard House, Ends 
leigh Street, W.C.1. | 
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“Excellent this year’? — “A wonderful 
selection’”’ 
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Christmas Cards 


A distinctive range of seventeen new 
designs, to suit all tastes, from 2d. to 54 
each, with envelopes 
SAMPLE SETS — POST FREE 


Complete set oe te 5s. 6d. 
Trial Packet (6 asstd.) ... me, a, 25. Od. 
(each includes specimen Painting Card) 


ENDSLEIGH PAINTING ACARDS 


A delightful set of “Carols of all 
Lands” Christmas Cards for 
colouring, with envelopes. 
Packets of 6 astd., 2s. Od. 

12's for 3s. 9d.; 36's for 10s. 
PEACE QUOTATION CALENDAR 
A brilliant selection of weekly 
quotations from nunterous sources. 

74d, 


Discounts for quantities. Lists free. 
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